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her love would go with him, or the renewal of a secret promise
that he would not, despite the solemn and brilliant evidence just
offered to the contrary, have to go at all.
Or again, as in other emergencies, she may not have known
herself how it would work out in the end. The solemn and
irrevocable deed of the succession to Mary she would not grant for
the reason she stated over and over, in one form or another: never
more vividly than when she rejected the demand of her Parliament
two years later that she name an heir with the stormy refusal "in
her lifetime to lay her own winding sheet before her eyes, yea,
make her own grave while she liveth and looketh on." For in
the turbulent state of England, and the common experience of
sixteenth century monarchy, a recognised alternative to the
reigning sovereign implied an untouchable rival round whom all
present discontent and potential rebellion would assuredly gather.
And if this was true of any known successor, how much truer of
Mary with her belief in her right to Elizabeth's crown here and
now. What Elizabeth intended, so far as she intended anything
beyond confusing and distracting the younger Queen, was to
persuade her to accept Robert without condition: and if she did
that, perhaps let her have him in the certainty that she, Elizabeth,
could place absolute trust in the husband she had chosen for her.
While conversely Mary might well have had him if her year of
hard and patient bargaining had convinced her that there was no
other way to establish her claim.
What followed certainly neither Queen could have foreseen
from the beginning. How Elizabeth, to the consternation of her
ministers, allowed Darnley to go into Scotland . . . how Mary,
at first attracted to him, nursed him through an illness and fell
wildly in love with him . . . how Elizabeth, ably supported by
Robert, intimated that neither of them was any longer much
interested in a Scottish marriage for him . . . and how Mary,
hysterical with fury at being rejected by the man she had degraded
herself to encourage, flung herself into Darnley's arms and
published their banns forthwith.
In vain Elizabeth sternly demanded that she take them down
again and sent Throckmorton, who knew her well from his Paris
days, to repeat her demand -with an offer to recognise her after
all if she would have Robert instead. It was too late. She knew
it was too late and Mary knew that she knew it. So did Throck-
morton,%liberately kept waiting in London for weeks when he